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JN A PREVIOUS issue we were privi- 
iL leged to print a letter from Cardinal 
Tisserant advising us that the Holy 
Father graciously sent a special bene- 
diction to the Directors of the Liturgical 
Arts Society and to the collaborators on 
our quarterly. We are now happy to 
announce that our Ordinary, the Most 
Reverend Francis Joseph Spellman, has 
consented to act as the patron of the 
Society, thus continuing the fatherly 
patronage we enjoyed under the régime 
of our late Cardinal. It is a sine qua non 
‘of the work of an organization such as 
ours that it should develop and grow 
under the watchful eye of our Ordinary 
and of the hierarchy. It is true that as 
laymen interested in the building of the 
physical fabric of the Church and in the 
embellishment of our sanctuaries we are 
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allowed wide liberty of action in the 
fields in which we may claim some com- 
petence. We are not, however, free to 
disregard the pronouncements and regu- 
lations of the authorities of the Church 
insofar as they relate to the construction 
of altars or the proper interpretation of 
the “Instructions on Sacred Music.” 
In the observance of an intelligent bal- 
ance in these matters lies the funda- 
mental policy of the Liturgical Arts 
Society in its relation to our ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. 


IN THIS connection attention might be 
called to an article in the October, 
1939, issue of the Downside Review. It is 
entitled ‘“Modern Contemporary Archi- 
tecture” by A. H. Armstrong. It will 
suffice to quote the following passage: 
‘“A modern Catholic church must then 
be conceived, designed, and built as an 
appropriate setting for the liturgy. In 
applying the principles of contemporary 
architecture to this task the architect 
must be guided first by the pronounce- 
ments of the authorities of the Church 
and then by his own thorough under- 
standing of the spirit of the liturgy. I am 
not qualified and have no space to dis- 
cuss in detail the various prescriptions 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
about church building and furnishing. 
In general they show a sane function- 
alism, a care for good order and a 
precise adaptation of means to ends. 
This is particularly true of rubrics 
(unfortunately too often disregarded in 
certain important points) governing the 
construction and furnishing of the altar. 
If they were better observed in England 
we should see no more of those inordi- 
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nate exposition thrones in prickly Gothic 
(with small sideboard for the holy 
sacrifice attached) which disfigure too 
many of our churches.” What would 
Mr. Armstrong say of the altars still to 
be seen in so many of our American 
churches? There is no need to be an 
iconoclast in these matters nor would it 
be fitting or even advisable to advocate 
the demolishing of existing cupboard 
altars, but can we not pay attention to 
the wise rules enacted by the proper 
authorities when a new altar is planned 
or an old one remodeled? Are we to be 
guilty of pride, ignorance or indiffer- 
ence? Why? 


WE OFTEN ponder on our readers’ 
reactions to the contents of each issue. 
We feel that this one, at any rate, isa 
well-balanced one. A musical note is 
struck by the Reverend A. Francis 
Klarmann in his article on The Move- 
ment of Sound while Magister Scholae 
expatiates on the achievements of the 
Schola Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts 
Society. Again Mrs. Crowley, led by 
Doran Hurley, hurdles a liturgical diffi- 
culty with success combined with di- 
plomacy. The pleasures of travel com- 
bined with an opportunity to “speak 
his mind” induces Mr Lavanoux to 
write another Observations . . . article, 
and the liturgical doings at the Fifth 
National Catechetical Congress held in 
Cincinnati are ably outlined by the 
Reverend Michael Ducey, O.S.B. Not 
the least of the value of this issue centres 
on the illustrations, and particularly the 
frontispiece in color which we owe to 
the generosity of a faithful member of 
the Society. 
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The Mass of the Holy Spirit 


MAGISTER SCHOLAE 


Reflections on October 26, 1939, when, at 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, a Solemn Pon- 
tifical Votive Mass of the Holy Spirit was 
sung with Bishop Kearney of Rochester as 
celebrant and Archbishop Spellman occupy- 
ing his throne, the occasion being the Ninth 
Biennial Convention of the Catholic Alumni 
Federation. The singers were the Schola 
Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society. 


ITHOUT ANY SORT of musical 

qualifications the writer experi- 
enced on October 26 something never 
before revealed to him. Without undue 
prolixity he will attempt to describe 
exactly what happened. 

The rites and ceremonies began at 
nine o’clock with the solemn entry of 
the sacred ministers and their at- 
tendants, followed by the Metropolitan 
and his deacons of honour. The choir 
thrice chanted the ancient antiphon 
Sacerdos et Pontifex, with brilliant inter- 
ludes by the more than competent 
organist and accompanist of the music, 
which was, from first to last, exlusively 
Gregorian. It was the almost amazing 
sympathy between the text, the music 
and the gorgeous ceremonies that could 
not be denied. Without “‘dragging down 
one in order to extol another” (as 
George Moore once said) —one is 
usually distracted from the ceremonies 
by the elaborate music sung on such 
occasions, so that two things, instead of 
one, compel one’s divided attention. 
But such was not the case, as the music 
appeared the handmaid of the Liturgy, 
its rightful complement. 

The moving spectacle of the entrance 
of the clergy, in more senses than one, 
came to a halt and the mass proceeded. 
Aided by an admirably-printed quarto 
programme of the words of the Mass, 
in Latin with an excellent translation, 
it was easy to understand the meaning 
and purport (if the distinction be 
permitted) of the solemn occasion, 
while the Gregorian music added to 
and intensified all that we heard and 
saw. Never before had the writer been 
so affected and impressed by the 
uniformity of tone and pronunciation 
of the magnificent Latin of Holy 


Mother Church. To say that every- 
thing blended into one harmonious 
whole would be to put it mildly, for it 
was all that and something more. 
“‘Unworldly” might be a good adjective 
to express the completeness of the 
“scene,” while one might legitimately 
surmise that Richard Wagner would 
have reveled in all that the eye then 
saw and the ear then heard. 


“THE = Introit rightly suggested the 
theme of the Mass, both textually and 
musically, while the sonorous choral 
effects lifted the listener into another 
and rarified atmosphere. Then, at the 
faldstool began the mass, and the 
simple Kyrie, after the elaborate Jntroit, 
provided a most unusual contrast. 
Indeed amid such a splendid assemblage 
of notables, with such gorgeous colour- 
ing —the vestments were the most 
precious of the Cathedral — and with 
the poetry of music and motion com- 
bined, it was a scene in which any 
artist might legitimately have reveled. 


The sub-deacon chanted the Epistle to © 


the ancient inflexions and then came a 
real intermission, when all sat and 
enjoyed the melismatic Gradual, as 
enjoined by Duchesne. With such a 
stillness of action the mellifluous music 
—certainly the most elaborate of the 
entire service — provided a respite for 
the sacred ministers from their onerous 
duties, all of which were carried out 
with such efficacious smoothness. The 
Gradual was sung after the manner of 
a responsory, as provided by the 
Graduale, which, in modern terminology, 
may be described as Da Capo, or, 
“aba.” This was followed by the 
seemingly difficult Alleluia, another 
melismatic composition of the sixth 
century, when the art of writing melo- 
dies was so well understood. 

It may not generally be appreciated 
that the last syllable of this magnificent 
Hebrew word Alleluia, ‘‘ia” (pronounced 
“‘ya’”) is nothing more nor less than 
God’s most holy name, the great 
Jehovah, ‘“‘Jaweh,” the Great “I am.” 
It reminds one of Saint Paul’s admoni- 
tion to sing and make. melody in our 
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hearts to the Lord, and what better 
word and sweeter sound could be ; 
forged than that which gave such dem 
light to Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, in 
his inimitable hymns of surpassing 
beauty on the Holy Name? This ante- 
penultimate feature of the mass of he 
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catechumens must have delighted those 
neophytes who, after the solemn chant- 
ing of the holy gospel and profession of | 
faith, were accustomed to a formal dis- | 
missal, ere the mass of the faithful pro- 
ceeded. Was it that the faithful needed 
no such attraction? It was the Council 
of Trent, with Saint Charles Borromeo © 
as chairman of the music committee, — 
that pruned the mass to its present § 
proportions, but left the elaborate 

Gradual and Alleluia, as we still have 
them. The abbreviated Offertory and 
Communion Chants (as the Leaflet © 
Missal designates them) were then — 
shorn of their elaboration, although we — 
still have the Requiem Mass, just as 
it ever was, with no shortening of any — 
part of the proper — the Introit,Gradu- 
al, Tract, Offertory and Communion _ 
being left as they ever were. 

The Offertory Chant, Confirma hoc — 
Deus, was followed by organ music ofa 
highly appropriate subjective nature, — 
providing an unostentatious background 
at a time when everything is frequently 
ruined by a meteoric piéce de resistance, 
which not infrequently keeps the cele- 
brant waiting ere he can proceed with 
the action of the mass. 

As is well known, the “scene” at the 
Offertory changes from the faldstool 
to the altar, and this was duly effected _ 
with convincing accuracy and befitting _ 
dignity. All such details might well be 
developed at this point, but what this 
writer is trying to do is to reflect upon 
the eloquent fitness of all that was then 
seen and heard. As a writer once said, 
“beauty is not an abstract quality but 
consists in the fitness of the thing for the 
end designed.” ‘All art is primarily — 
utilitarian” might perhaps better fit 
what is here being described. 


‘THE DIALOGUE OF THE MASS 
at this point almost suggested an im- © 
patient reverence to proceed to the q 
“centre” of the mass. The solemn Pref- — 

ace of the Holy Spirit is always a re- 
freshing reminder of that first feast of 
Pentecost, a Hebrew feast that was 
Christianized. This rolled along grandly, _ 
melodiously, and almost swiftly (though | 

no actual hurry was ever apparent at 
any time) to its goal, the Sanctus, into 
which the singers were led by the cele- 
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ant, without hiatus of any kind, the 
oir chanting the original melody 
nich rightly belongs to the Preface, 
ithout organ accompaniment. Indeed, 
yné was necessary either at the ac- 
nius, nor at the concentus. Both were 
lited in a melodious dialogue. 

It may be interesting to our readers 
hear that one devout member of the 
rge congregation remarked that the 
rvice was very beautiful, the only 
ling that he missed being the Sanctus! 
Vhen questioned as to what he meant, 
e explained that he did hear the choir 
ng some sort of response at the end of 
ae Preface, which fitted in exactly with 
hat had gone before, but it never oc- 
urred to him that it was the actual 
anctus, which is usually ushered in 
vith much grandiose organ music 
efore the voices begin. In reality this 
emark from the devotee was a great 
ompliment to those in authority, both 
nusically and ceremonially. 

-A motet to the Blessed Sacrament, 
dve verum, was sung after the consecra- 
ion to its original melody, and the 
scene” moved smoothly to the Pater- 
“ster, which brings “the breaking of 
Bread and prayer” to its culmination. 
Then the Agnus Dei, another original 
melody, and communion chant Factus 
gst, which was another thrilling re- 
minder of the power of the Holy 
Paraclete, so much needed in these 
troublous times. There were no sur- 
prises of any kind from first to last, 
while the celebrant, the hero of the 
mass, the principal soloist of the mass 
never lost his réle. Nor was the action 
of the mass once delayed, save at the 
Gradual and Alleluia, when the com- 
plete music, as prescribed, was sung in 
its entirety. 


TT IS a little over one hundred years 
ago that a young priest, Dabbé 
Guéranger, who became the first abbot 
of the restored Solesmes Abbey, set to 
work to revive the liturgy of the ancient 
Church. One of the features of the lit- 
urgy was the Gregorian Chant which at 
that time had reached the ebb of de- 
cadence and needed urgent attention to 
rescue it from utter oblivion. Three 


“The Movement of Sound .. . 


What has been written may not 
interest many, but if it causes a few to 
think of how these things came about, 
then will this present liturgical renais- 
sance, with its liturgical music, receive 
an impetus that it so much needs. Re- 
ports from various parts of the country 
are distinctly encouraging but, with 
such a wealth of artistic tradition, it is 
somewhat surprising that more is not 
accomplished for the great cause of 
liturgical revival, especially when there 
exists nothing to prevent it. Here was 
enacted a service that represented to 
the writer the innermost essence of divine 
worship. 

When, upon making enquiry, I dis- 
covered that the singers on this memo- 
rable occasion were voluntary amateurs, 
my amazement was even greater. I have 
always been told that Gregorian music 
was very difficult, but when I heard this 
choir sing these ancient melodies with 
comparative ease and in such a con- 
vincing manner, I asked myself “Why 
could this not be done in every Parish 
Church”? 

While the above deals almost ex- 
clusively with the liturgy, mention 
should be made of the excellent choir 
organ which was used. Never once did 
it dominate the voices; it supported 
them. 

Some fifteen minutes or so before the 
mass, a Frescobaldi composition based 
on the Veni Creator provided a fitting 
prelude to such a magnificent service, 
while the several interludes only served 
to enhance that which had gone before 
and that which was about to follow. 
Purcell’s Trumpet Tone and Air, to give 
it its exact title, provided a joyous post- 
lude, which could not have been 
excelled. 
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generations of monks, first under the 
leadership of Dom Guéranger himself, 
then under Dom Pothier, who later be- 
came the president of the Pontifical 
Commission for Church Music and, 
finally, Dom Mocquereau, who sys- 
tematised and developed his predeces- 
sor’s work, labored incessantly at the 
restoration of the chant. They left no 
stone unturned and spared themselves 
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no expenditure of time, money, or 
diligence to unravel the buried treasures 
of this liturgical art. They entered upon 
their task with unprejudiced minds and 
sincere ambitions and we can rest as- 
sured that their findings are likewise 
sincerely expounded and scientifically 
established, although there are some in 
the musical world who deny their con- 
clusions any recognition or credence. 
Dom Pothier published his findings in 
1880. in a book entitled: Les Mélodies 
Grégoriennes. After his appointment to the 
presidency of the Pontifical Commission 
for Church Music, Dom Mocquereau 
succeeded him as choir-master at Sol- 
esmes. He published the first volume of 
his systematised treatise on the nature of 
Gregorian rhythm in 1908. Nineteen 
years later, that is, in 1927, the 
second volume appeared. During these 
nineteen years, as he says in the in- 
troduction to the second volume, the 
principles expounded in the first were 
daily examined and tested in the choir 
and criticised by the leading musicians 
of Europe in the study hall. After all 
doubts about the validity of these princi- 
ples were removed from their minds and 
the objections of friendly and inimical 
critics satisfactorily answered, the sec- 
ond volume appeared. This monu- 
mental work of Dom Mocquereau, 
which is substantially followed in Sol- 
esmes, is the last and authoritative word 
on the chant. In this discussion I have 
no intention of deviating in the least 
from the present authorities in Solesmes 
and hereby submit myself to correction 
of any points that I may have mis- 
interpreted. 

In treating this matter let us bear in 
mind that there is an essential difference 
between the modern theory of rhythm 
and the principles of Solesmes. We say 
there is an essential difference, for when 
we ask how the rhythm of the chant dif- 
fers from that of modern music, we hear 
in reply: one is free, the other is meas- 
ured. But this is only an accidental dif- 
ference. Even when the rhythm of the 
chant is regular, as it may be, the essen- 
tial difference still prevails. Further- 
more, eyes of amazement are aimed at 
us whenever we make the statement that 
the rhythmic beat of the chant is not 
necessarily, in fact, very rarely heavy. 
Our purpose here is to clarify these 
statements. 

Wherever we look for information on 
the nature of rhythm in our modern 
music books, we find ourselves invari- 
ably confronted with such terms as 
“stress,” “accent,” “heavy and light 
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beats,” or “intensity,” as though these 
elements belonged to the very nature of 
rhythm, or, in other words, as though 
rhythm could not get along without 
them. So, according to the New Jnter- 
national Dictionary for instance, rhythm 
is defined as: ‘“‘A symmetry of movement 
as ordered by the recurrent heavy and 
light beats... . Musical rhythm is 
based on the succession of beats or time 
units within which periodically occur 
heavy and light accents of various de- 
grees.” In other words, rhythm is the 
relation of more or less stressed and un- 
stressed beats that occur at regular in- 
tervals. Again, according to a recognized 
authority on music, “rhythm is the 
regular recurrence of accent. In music 
it is more specifically the regular recur- 
rence of groups of accented and non- 
accented beats or pulses.” (Gehrkens: 
Music Notation and Terminology.) Still an- 
other authority defines it as “the system 
of stress groups into which musical notes 
arrange themselves.” (Redfield: Music, 
a Science and an Art.) So, we repeat, ac- 
cording to modern notions of rhythm, 
intensity, stress, accent or heavy and 
light beats are always and inseparably 
associated with it. 

The immediate question for us to 
answer is: can rhythm exist without in- 
tensity? In reply let us go to the very 
root of the matter. 


"THE WORD rhythm is derived from 
the Greek word rhythmos, which is trans- 
lated as meaning a regulated movement. 

The stem of the word is rhein which 
means to flow. Applied to music, there- 
fore, we can combine these ideas and 
define rhythm as a gentle, gradual move- 
ment resembling the flow of water in a 
river. Rhythm is, therefore, essentially a 
movement and in its essence as well as 
in its definition there is no need for in- 
tensity. The Greeks understood it as a 
flow, for their word for it is derived from 
the verb to flow. It implies a movement, 
indeed, but an ordered movement, a 
movement that is quiet and peaceful 
rather than boisterous and cumber- 
some. A graceful dancer tripping across 
the stage on a velvet carpet is certainly 
executing a rhythmic movement just as 
is the clumsy farmer walking on the 
asphalt pavement shod in a pair of 
wooden shoes. But if the modern theory 
of rhythm is correct; or rather, if inten- 
sity is necessary for rhythm, it is the 
clumsy farmer with his heavy steps and 
not the graceful dancer who is really exe- 
cuting an ordered or a rhythmic move- 
ment. Let us repeat and conclude that 


rhythm is essentially a quiet, peaceful 
flowing, resembling the cadence or 
regular movement of a river. 

Since rhythm is essentially a move- 
ment, or, rather, a flowing movement, 
let us analyse it to learn whereof that 
movement is composed. When we are 
acquainted with the elements of such a 
movement, we shall embody their 
characteristics into tones and so procure 
a musical movement or rhythm. Our 
task at present is to explain the nature of 
rhythm; this is a work of analysis and 
perhaps in a later article we may synthe- 
size it and thus explain the purpose of 
rhythm. 

In nature there are innumerable 
movements — the movement of the 
bouncing ball, the movement of the sea 
in waves, the movement of a bird in 
flight, the movement of the body in a 
walk or a dance. Whether we consider 
the flight of a bird with the successive 
opening and closing of its wings, or the 
waves of the sea that rise and fall in 
crests and troughs, or the bouncing ball 
that falls to the ground to renew its 
support and rises to fall again until its 
energy is spent and it rolls off to rest, or 
the step in a walk which consists of 
alternate lifts and settings of the foot, 
whatever example we choose, we shall 
find that in every movement there are 
two contrary elements. And these two 
contrary elements are a rise and a fall. 
Each movement has at least this in 
common, namely, that it consists of 
successive rises and falls or lifts and 
settings. 

The essence or elements af each 
movement is, therefore, a rise and a 
fall. But let us examine the smallest 
possible unit in the whole movement. 
One bounce of the ball, one wave, one 
flap of the bird’s wings, or one step in 
a walk, is one unit in the respective 
movements. In a rhythmic movement, 
the smallest unit is called by Dom 
Mocquereau an “elementary rhythm” 
because it cannot be subdivided into 
smaller parts. A rise, for instance, or a 
fall taken separately remains merely an 
isolated rise or fall. But united and 
fused into one, they constitute an en- 
tirely new being —one simple move- 
ment or one elementary rhythm. This 
union of a rise and a fall is the smallest 
unit of a walk or dance. Now we can en- 
large on our conception of rhythm and 
define it as a movement that flows in 
successive units composed of rises and 
falls. 

What characteristics can we embody 
in notes that will produce the effect of 


_ equal pitch. Furthermore, it is possible 
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an elementary rhythm? Or, in a 
words, how can we render two notes 0 
which one will leave the sensation of z 
rise and the other of a fall? It is true than 
melody, with its high and low notes (op 
notes of greater and lesser frequencies)) 
and intensity, with its light and heavy 
beats, can in a way produce the effect of 
a rise and a fall. But there is another 
characteristic that can be embodied in 
notes, a feature that is much more im4+ 
pressive and indispensable than these, 
and that feature is duration. By this weg 
mean the contrast between short andj 
long notes. The rise is always short bes 
cause it is transitory and active. Ing 
every movement the rise is only condi-. 
tional; it is executed for one purposes 
alone, and that is to prepare for anothert 
fall or setting: it is never the position off 
length or rest. In walking the foot is only; 
raised or lifted to prepare for anothert 
fall or setting. The fall, on the other 
hand, is long because it is stationary; it# 
is the end and purpose of a rise. And] 
here we have our two contrary ele-- 
ments, brevity and length, that fused to-: 
gether will unite in a movement or for 
one elementary rhythm: 
rw 
sane 
Rik 

The short note does in reality repre-- 
sent the active beginning; the long, t 
contrary peaceful rest. Just as one step i 
made up of a short rise and a long fall, 
an elementary rhythm, to which we 
have so often compared it, is made up of 
a short and a long note. 

In these two notes there is no con 
trast of melody, for both are in unison 
neither is there a contrast of intensit 
for both are equally light. Yet, there 3 
feeling of a rise and fall represented and 
this rise and fall constitutes an elemen: 
tary rhythm. In the previous paragrapll 
we said that melody and intensity ca 
in a way produce the effect of a move-: 
ment but, we added, the feature of dura- 


tion is more impressive and indispensa- : 
ble. Let us elucidate this. 


pe 
nme 


~~ 


MELODY with its notes of different i 
pitches can express a rise and a fall 
this way: that the higher notes imply a 
rise and the lower, a fall. But is this 
necessary and indispensable? We dare 
to deny this, for we have produced an | 
elementary rhythm without its aid; the — 
two notes of our basic movement were of * 


to produce a rhythmic effect even when 
the melody is inverted or, in other 
words, when the rise is compara 
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wer than the fall. We can produce, for 
stance, the familiar ‘A-men’ response: 


di? 
A - men. 


1 this case there is a definite rise and 
ll produced, but not with the aid of 
1elody (which is inverted) but with 
uration. We conclude, therefore, that 
uration is so powerful a feature of 
hythm that it will produce its effect 
ven against a melodic inversion. 

How about intensity, the feature upon 
yhich modern music depends for its 
hythm? Intensity without duration is 
utile. Whether we sing: 


ae yd 


n words, whether we make our rise light 
ind fall heavy or, the contrary, our rise 
veavy and fall light, we will produce a 
Jumsy effect that can hardly be called 
seautiful or artistic. The one reminds us 
of the bounce of a leaden ball that is 
thrown up and drops with a sudden and 
boisterous bang. The other, which is 
still worse, of a leaden ball that touches 
the ground with a bang and vanishes 
in mid-air. Both are clumsy and hardly 
comparable to the peaceful flow im- 
plied in the word rhythm. 

- Finally, duration is so natural and so 
important that, regardless of melody or 
intensity, it cannot be dispensed with 
nor inverted. The rise must always be 
short and the fall, long. This feature is 
so necessary and forceful that it will 
produce a rhythmic effect even if the 
ther two features are inverted or en- 
tirely discarded. We say we cannot 
invert duration so that the rise is long 
and the fall short: 


if Tra: 

¥ ae ree 

Such a disorder can never be found in 
nature nor does it leave a feeling of 
satisfaction. It does occur in the walk 
of a man with a sore foot. He sets the 
foot on the floor for a short pulsation 


but raises it quickly and keeps it sus- 


pended in mid-air for the longer pulsa- 
tion. But no one will argue that such a 
painful movement is either natural or 
beautiful. Yet this sort of rhythm is 
nothing else than the syncopated move- 
ment in which our modern musical 


attempts abound: 
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Space does not permit us to adduce 
any more proofs for our thesis. But if 
anyone should doubt that the com- 
posers of the chant fully realized that 
duration is the most important agent for 
rhythm, let us briefly state that in the 
manuscripts that designate the rhythm 
of the chant, signs were used that in- 
variably referred to differences of length 
and nothing else. In the most authentic 
rhythmic manuscripts of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, for instances, a ¢ and a 
were used for tenete and augete, meaning 
hold and increase in length, respectively, 
and n and ¢ for naturaliter and celeriter, 
meaning naturally or ordinarily and 
quickly. 

Thus far we have analysed the small- 
est possible unit of a movement known 
as an elementary rhythm. This unit is to 
the whole movement what a single step 
is to a walk. We learned its constituent 
parts to be a rise and a fall, or a lift and 
a setting, which we represented musi- 
cally by a short rise and a long fall note. 
Since these are the elements of rhythm, 
they may never be taken from it without 
destroying the very nature of a rhythmic 
movement. A rise and a fall must be 
present in every single unit of a move- 
ment. In joining, therefore, one ele- 
mentary rbythm to another and thus 
forming a greater rhythm, each unit 
must retain the characteristics of a rise 
and a fall although it may sacrifice its 
length in the settings for another fea- 
ture that will substitute for length. But 
this substitute must be commensurate 
with and likened to length. In other 
words, the features that we substitute 
for length must be the closest thing to it. 
What is this substitute? 


LET US again resort to walking. If 
we are asked to take one step forward, 
we raise the foot and set at a point 
farther ahead. This one step consists of 
a short rise and a long fall. If, however, 
we are asked to take, let us say, four 
steps forward, we repeat the same move- 
ment of a rise and a fall, but the first 
three settings will not be long in dura- 
tion; they will, however, retain the 
quality and direction of length or rest. 
If each setting were to preserve its 
length, the movement would result in 
somewhat like what is known as ‘hesi- 
tation,’ so often used in wedding 
marches. (See B below.) The foot is sus- 
tained on the floor for a comparatively 
long time before the next step is made. 
But upon examination we shall find that 
in such a walk there is no unity. The 
movement, if we may call it so, is no 


longer flowing; it is really no single walk 
but rather a series of isolated, discon- 
nected steps. 

To unify these steps or units into one 
whole movement, the settings sacrifice 
their lengths while they preserve the 
semblance of length. By this we mean 
that each setting has the feeling of 
length only in so far as its nature is a 
fall and its direction toward the position 
of length or rest. The first three set- 
tings therefore become points of sup- 
port, or points of fusion, that bind one 
step to the other. This point becomes 
the end of one and the beginning of the 
succeeding step. And the note of sup- 
port or fusion is called the zctus note. it 
is that note on which the voice supports 
itself in the rhythmic movement just as 
the foot supports the body in the walk 
or a dance. Let us call upon Dom 
Mocquereau to explain its nature: “the 
ictus, the rhythmic touch or support — 
all these designations are equally good 
— igs not necessarily a heavy beat; it is 
merely the point at which the rhythm 
rests or supports itself to resume its 
onward flow or to come to rest. The ear 
and senses recognize it in its characteris- 
tic of arrival, of support, of repose. It is 
nothing more: it has nothing at all to 
do with heaviness or lightness. Let us 
not confuse the rhythmic and quanti- 
tative (duration) with the dynamic 
qualities.” 

In figures we have: 

(A) one elementary rhythm or one step 
of a walk: 


RY~F 
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(B) disconnected elementary rhythms or 
‘“thesitation” steps: 
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(C) rhythms united at the ictus or 
steps of a walk: 
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The short vertical line under the 
notes is the Solesmes indication of the 
ictus or support note. 

One word more about the heaviness 
or intensity of the rhythmic beat. We 
know from nature that a thing falls to 
the ground with a stress in proportion 
to its weight. A leaden ball falls very 
heavily and a soft ball lightly, with lit- 
tle or no stress. A snowflake, which is, 
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after all, material and has weight, how- 
soever small it may be, falls with a 
stress that is hardly measurable. Yet 
the voice which is formed by the breadth 
of life is even less weighty and less ma- 
terial than the snowflake. It is inti- 
mately affiliated with the breath as the 
breath is with life and life is with the 
soul, and we may agree with Dom 
Mocquereau who says that it is moti- 
vated by a living, spontaneous, intelli- 


gent, and free agent. It is the least ma- 
terial, indeed, the almost spiritual effect 
of our external manifestations. When we 
sing, the voice moves, but let its move- 
ment be commensurate with its quasi- 
spiritual nature, disburdened of all 
heavy and material fetters. It is indeed 
a travesty to have so immaterial a thing 
move in heavy beats. Let us remember 
what a modern philosopher says: “‘All 
that is divine walks with delicate step.” 


‘... And That Costs Nothing” 


DorAN HURLEY 


EVEREND MOTHER THERESA 

of the Old Parish convent is very 

progressive, right up to the minute in 

everything. She was Dan Pat Ryan’s 

eldest girl; and she takes right after the 

father, who stands away up in the build- 
ing trade. 

She has done wonders with the con- 
vent since she took over the reins. Inside 
and out she has made it look like new. 
Not that she had much money to do it 
with; but she had her own brains and 
good taste, and the benefit of her fa- 
ther’s solid common sense and apprecia- 
tion of honest workmanship. The two of 
them worked hand in glove; and they 
make a fine pair. 

The convent was the old Worden 
mansion that the old pastor bought for 
the Sisters when they first came to the 
parish. It had become terribly run 
down even after the Sisters moved into 
it, for they had not the money to spare 
for anything but essentials; and the old 
pastor had little enough himself for more 
immediate parish needs. 

But it was a well-built, sturdy build- 
ing of dignified lines, for all the scroll- 
work curlycues that covered it like a 
gingerbread house. And now since 
Reverend Mother has had all the fret- 
work sawed away, it makes a worthy and 
even handsome appearance. Dan Pat 
Ryan was always a good judge of the 
simple line that in itself makes beauty. 

Reverend Mother is death on jim- 
crackery of all kinds. The very first 
thing she did when she got around to 
the renovating of the convent interior 
was to take down all the violent chromos 
that under the sacrosanct name of “holy 
pictures” had been distributed all 
through the convent parlors. 


The chapel, itself, was the old Worden 
library, apart from the rest of the house, 
and a room of dignified and simple 
beauty. It was an enclosed room, pan- 
eled to the ceiling in dark oak and curi- 
ously free of the vagaries that architec- 
tural fancy in the ’seventies had 
esteemed as ornamentation. 

The stations of the cross from the old 
church were simple white plaster bas- 
reliefs; and, when the oak paneling was 
scrubbed and waxed by a score of men 
that Reverend Mother called in from 
the Holy Name society, they stood out 
against the wood’s dark richness. Their 
simplicity saved them from offense to 
the most aesthetic of artistic purists. 

The altar, however, was an architec- 
tural monstrosity. That, too, came from 
the old church, but it had not been 
chosen by the pastor. Rather had it 
been one of those viciously ornate gifts 
“In Memory of the Late Mr and Mrs 
X” sent from a factory sight unseen, and 
costing such a power of money that no 
man in his senses could ever have turned 
itdown . . . even if just for the sake of 
the money that had been spent on it. 

It was wood, tortured wood, that had 
been conscientiously painted, and 
grained, and painted again, into the 
semblance of a marble that — truth to 
tell — looked nothing more nor less than 
painted wood. If the designer (there 
must have been design somewhere be- 
hind it all) had stuck to his own idea of 
plain white marble, it might not so 
much have mattered. He was evidently, 
however, a man of scope; for the altar, 
in parts, combined in its painting not 
only white but pinkish and yellow 
marble, and the green that comes from 
the Connemara hills. 
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It was not that the painter had not ai 
magnificent example already beforet 
him when he started to paint. Even the 
altar proper dripped with tracery, andd 
the Agnus Dei on its front elevation lookedde 
like nothing so much as a pygmy ele-: 
phant carrying one of those flaring bait 
ners that it takes three men to hold ina 
Saint Patrick’s day parade. Above ned 
mensa the altar retreated in an ascending 
series of stepping-stone clefts, or shelvah 
that must have gone into the scores be- 
fore they reached the two kneeling an- ! 
gels on each side that carried great® 
torcheliers. And up and behind the an-: 
gels rose a mountainside of twisted 
peaks and scrolls, each with their own 
shelf where a cut-glass vase of flowers 
could be handily put — if anyone had: 
the energy to climb so high. And thatt 
climb alone would be a good day 38 
work. 
That altar was Reverend Mother F | 
béte noir. She told Mrs Patrick Crowley; 
that every time she entered the chapell 
when the Blessed Sacrament was og 
exposed she would take a look at it anc 
groan, “‘How long, O Lord, how long?” ’ 
But the altar remained in place long 
after the rest of the chapel was a room off 
quiet, shining beauty. Reverend Mother: 
could not rid herself of its ugliness, al. 
though she privately called it “ ¥ 
whited sepulchre” and ‘ Se abomination 
in the eyes of the Lord. 
It was not because of the memory of / 
the dear departed Mr and Mrs X. A. 
a 


_— 
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tablet in the vestibule of the church 
took care of that. No, it was because of 
old Mother Mechtilde, the sacristan. 
Mother Mechtilde was the first supe: + 
rior of the convent. Indeed, she dated .| 
back to the time when Father Sullivan . 
first brought Sisters to our city. Of 
course, no one can ever tell how old 2 
nun is. No matter how long since theif q i 
profession they always manage to look 
not a day over forty-five, even if they 
were Angels of the Battlefield in tk 
Civil War. But popular opinion in the 
Old Parish was that Mother Mechtilde © 
was a hundred if she was a day. ; i 
ii 


: 


‘ 
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AND MOTHER MECHTILDE lovee 
that altar. It represented to her all that 
was truly gorgeous and sublime in ec- 
clesiastical art. Her own memory went 
back to the time when mass had to be 
said on a table in her father’s house | 
. when churches were few and scat- 
tered. And somehow she had taken it t 
into her head that that altar was a direc 
copy of one on which the Holy tl 
said his morning mass. 


| 
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_ She cared for it lovingly, and when 
she got too crippled with rheumatism to 
clamber around its pinnacles herself, 
she always managed to find a novice who 
liked exercise and was willing to place a 
vase of flowers where Mother Mechtilde 
directed. . 

_ She would have desired above all 
things to have had fresh flowers for the 
altar daily, and she usually did manage 
to have them on the lower shelves. But a 
wholesale florist could not have equipped 
the whole altar; and Mother Mechtilde 
insisted that every cleft have its vase, 
and every vase its bouquet. So, long 
years ago, she had taught herself to 
make crépe and tissue paper roses and 
lilies for the higher brackets; and she 
‘still kept on, although her fingers had 
long since lost their cunning and the 
flowers she wrought were nightmarish. 
‘So was her odd assortment of vases and 
-candleholders, garnered painfully through 


the years. Nothing matched, neither in 


kind nor degree. 
“But Heaven knows,” said Reverend 


Mother to Mrs Crowley, “She’s nearer 


to Saint Peter than I am, and I cannot 


‘make the last years or months of her life 


desolate by taking away from her the 
last little service she feels she can do for 
our Lord.” 

It was a problem even for the in- 
domitable Mrs Crowley, who has in the 


progression of time become a strict 
_liturgist; and who expects other people 


‘to conform to her views always. She 


_ pondered the matter long. 


Mother Mechtilde’s Golden Jubilee 


in the Order gave Mrs Crowley a pos- 
sible chance that her shrewd old mind 
‘seized upon avidly. She blandly pre- 
sented Mother Mechtilde for the con- 


vent altar six chastely designed tall 
~ candlesticks. They were superbly wrought 


_ by a master craftsman but, of course, 


they were by no means of solid gold, as 


~ Mother Mechtilde persisted in thinking 
.. . despite all that was said to her to 
the contrary. Nor did they cost the 


- “pretty penny” that everyone else in the 


Old Parish fancied; for, as Mrs Crowley 


persistently explained, cheapness in 


taste did not necessarily mean cheap- 


‘ mess in price; and that the reverse was 
also true. 


However, even Mother Mechtilde 


had to admit that they did not look well 


- Jubilee 
mired them. She felt that they would 
~ ever be a memorial to her; but the more 


~ on that altar. She gloried in them, and 


‘never more than on the day of her 
Mass when the old Bishop ad- 


she looked at them the less she felt that 


en" 
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their richness stood out, that they were 
attracting the attention they should. 

She had Sister Felicita ... after 
long study . . . remove the vases and 
bouquets from the upper brackets of the 
altar, and was forced to admit that that 
helped. But fretwork and scrollwork and 
pinnacles still made a confusing back- 
ground for the glory of the candlesticks 
and their tall white tapers. 

She finally appealed to Mrs Crow- 
ley. ‘“‘Pooh, the top’s old-fashioned,” said 
that doughty liturgist, taking her cour- 
age in both hands, “I had a bureau like 
that at home. I merely sawed the top 
off, and now I have as modern a chest of 
drawers as ever you’d see. What holiness 
has the top? It’s the altar table that mat- 
ters. You should see the very plain but 
elegant altar the Madames have up at 
the Sacred Heart. It’s very liturgical.” 

It took Mother Mechtilde nearly a 
week, but her pride in the candlesticks 

. and maybe the mention of the 
Sacred Heart Madames... did the 
trick. Dan Pat Ryan sawed off the 
mountain of fretwork the next free day 


he had; and it was by no accident that 
Mrs Crowley was on hand to drape the 
hideously painted altar, with its bloat- 
edly sculptured Agnus Dei, in a frontal 
whose distinction was its simplicity and 
the fineness of its linen. 

And when Reverend Mother brought 
from the convent treasure chest . . 
where it had been reposing in lone dig- 
nity for all of twenty-four hours... a 
great, wide panel of dark blue brocade 
for a dossal, Mother Mechtilde was en- 
tranced. 

Mrs Crowley had to admit over and 
over to her that the altar now looked 
every bit as beautiful... and as 
liturgical . . . as that in the chapel of 
the Sacred Heart Madames, which 
everyone knew had been a gift from the 
wealthy father of a pupil. 

“What's money?” old Mechtilde 
tossed her coifed head, as Reverend 
Mother and Mrs Crowley grinned at 
each other, “In God’s House all you 
have to do is follow the laws of the 
Church ... and the Liturgy. And 
that costs nothing.” 


More Western Observations 


MaAurIcE LAVANOUX 


NE OF THE difficulties of editing 

a magazine from an office chair in 

New York lies in the scarcity of letters to 
the editor from many who may well 
have a good idea or have reason to ques- 
tion what is printed in the pages of each 
issue. But if the letters will not come to 
the editor, then the editor can come to 
the potential writers of such letters and 
that is one aspect of my lecture trips. 
When I found myself in one of the love- 
liest spots of Southern California, last 
November, I encountered a friend of the 
Society who gleefully told me that I had 
made a statement in the previous issue 
of LrrurcicaL Arts that would return 
to plague me. He referred to my remark 
about the temporary chapel in the Ab- 
bey of Mont-César, Louvain. To make 
my point very clear, I will quote the 
passage in question: ‘While there at 
mass I could not help noticing how a 
service conducted with simplicity and 
dignity by ministers in decent vestments 
and accompanied by the chant leads one 
to forget all about the architecture or style 
of the place. While following the mass 


and watching the dignified movements 
of the sacred ministers, clad in their 
magnificently simple and full vestments 
— without a trace of lace —I realized 
forcibly how unimportant is ecclesiastical 
atmosphere, largely based on the stage 
scenery of the past.” My friend took 
that to mean that if the services were 
conducted with dignity, then I did not 
see the need to worry about the appear- 
ance of the building itself, inside or out- 
side. Nothing could be further from my 
thoughts, and what I meant to convey 
was that when an interior is well fitted 
for its purpose and competently de- 
signed, it does not disturb the peace of 
mind of the beholder. And that feeling 
can only come to the beholder when the 
job zs well done. 

I fancy there are many readers of the 
magazine who would write in their 
opinions, but not for publication, for 
fear they would start a useless con- 
troversy or be open to embarrassing re- 
joinders. For example, some years ago 
the president of a well-known college for 
young ladies in the Middle West warned 
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me that certain enthusiasts would soon 
misunderstand the present tendency to- 
ward altar arrangements with dossals 
and testers of fabrics, and that these new 
arrangements could become as objec- 
tionable as the curious creations they 
were meant to replace. Of course the use 
of fabrics, in many instances, is dictated 
by expediency and by lack of funds. 
During the question period that usually 
follows a lecture I have frequently been 
asked whether I objected to the use of 
statues or of a wood or marble reredos 
behind the altar, or perhaps a painting. 
My questioners remarked that many of 
the illustrations in LirurcicaL ARTS 
(and this applies to the present issue) 
showed altars with dossals and canopies 
of fabrics, and I could only reply that 
this was because it is felt necessary to 
show that limited funds do not preclude 
the possibility of doing something fine 
and yet simple; when funds are plenti- 
ful — or at least adequate — then it is 
possible to have an elaborate reredos, 
with statues and paintings, always pro- 
viding that the altar is free of the usual 
encumbrances and that the tabernacle 
is free-standing and completely covered 
with a veil; that the mensa is wide 
enough to allow the placing of the cruci- 
fix behind the tabernacle, preferably 
resting directly on the mensa and in line 
with the candlesticks. The rest is a mat- 
ter of design by a competent person. 
One example of a painted triptych and 
altar is illustrated in the colored frontis- 
piece in this issue, designed by Charlton 
Fortune. 

On the other hand, I have seen ar- 
rangements of supposedly “‘liturgical’’ 
altars, with drapes and ironwork, that 
reminded me of a gigantic bird cage, 
and others that were obviously the work 
of interior decorators who had previ- 
ously specialized in hotel ballrooms. 
During the past months I have received 
requests for ‘“‘catalogues of pictures in 
color” from such decorators, who evi- 
dently feel that the trend toward sim- 
plicity in the design of moving picture 
houses and hotel ballrooms is a good op- 
portunity to get on the band wagon of 
what one of them termed this “church 
business.”’ It might be well to beware of 
these latter day designers! 

In this connection it is unfortunate 
that opposition may sometimes be ill- 
advised, particularly when it is of a na- 
ture to work harm on persons whose 
work should be appreciated and sup- 
ported. It is one thing to oppose the 
vagaries of incompetents, but quite an- 
other to oppose the work of competent 


people. I am minded to make this re- 
mark because of certain opposition to 
the work of Charlton Fortune and her 
group of the Monterey Guild. I would 
not dare offer suggestions in this matter 
were it not that I have investigated the 
facts in this case and have spoken to all 
concerned. If I were a court of law and 
called upon to render a verdict, I would 
pronounce judgment in favor of the 
Monterey Guild. I would further urge 
designers and even architects to soft- 
pedal their zealously guarded prerog- 
ative as master builders and allow such 
a group the fullest freedom in design 
and execution, for the simple reason that 
Charlton Fortune’s designs are virile 
and bold and her sense of scale is often 
much closer the mark than that of many 
architects. I can soften that indictment 
by stating that I class myself among 
those architects who would have little to 
lose and much to gain by not interfering 
with the work of the Monterey Guild, 
when it concerns altars and their ap- 
purtenances. Of course, I would not 
urge architects to allow this freedom to 
all designers of altars. Moreover Miss 
Fortune does not interfere with the 
work and privileges of the architect; she 
complementsand embellishes the churches 
they design and erect. I would be very 
happy if these words of mine could con- 
tribute to a clearing up of the California 
atmosphere. This “‘liturgical movement” 
is too important for any serious opposi- 
tion, and there is enough for all of us to 
do for the greater glory and beauty of 
the Church. 


AND WHILE I am in this confidential 
mood, I would like to put in a good word 
for the architect in general. There are 
times when events in a particular dio- 
cese may have prejudiced the authori- 
ties against the architectural profession. 


Here I am on delicate ground, and I 


hasten to add that I write this paragraph 
in the capacity of an individual and not 
as Secretary of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, but I feel that since I have al- 
lowed myself the liberty of throwing a 
few brickbats at my architectural col- 
leagues, I can claim the privilege of 
vindicating the profession as a body 
when it is in danger of being branded as 
pernicious and unnecessary by some 
who may have had unfortunate experi- 
ences in the past. 

Some years ago a rather well-known 
prelate told me that he thought all 
architects were shady in their dealings 
with their clerical clients. I was able to 
have that statement amended to “some 
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architects may have been shady . . . 
this change made the statement more 
human and more probable! But on my 
recent tour I heard of conditions in a 
certain diocese where building opera 
tions are undertaken without benefit of 
any architect because of unfortunate 
experiences, and it strikes me that thi 
attitude is on a par with refusing to havi 
a tailor make one’s clothes because 
button was missing on one’s last suit or 
the lining did not wear well; or mar 
on a par with the feelings of an irate 
parishioner who may feel at liberty taf 
neglect his spiritual obligations because 
“Father John’ read the riot act to his. 
congregation concerning last Sunday’ q 
collection . . .! And while I am rem-— 
iniscing in this ‘undiplomatic fashion, let 
me here record the remark of a pasto 
who took a look at my calling card and 
hastened to inform me that he was not 
much interested in this liturgical busi- 
ness. Would a banker be uninterested in 
banking? When I hear such a remark I 
feel that my friendly opponent labors’ 
under the impression that what he 
knows as “‘liturgical art” is the sole con- 
cern of fussy individuals who know little 
of the daily routine incidental to the life 
of a parish priest and who are more con- _ 
cerned with liturgical minutiae and the © 
thickness of candles, or who abhor lace 
on altars and albs. I will admit that I 
personally believe that linen is a much © 
more appropriate and a more manly _ 
material to use and that candles are usu- 
ally too thin and skimpy, but those are _ 
incidentals which have little to do with _ 
the broader aspects of the question. As a 
matter of fact, these incidentals fall into 
line and are changed willingly once this” 
matter of liturgical art is correctly un- 
derstood, rather than pigeonholed as 
mere aesthetics. It isa very practicaland 
sensible question and should appeal toa 
pastor burdened with the details inci- — 
dental to an uncomfortable debt, be- 
cause a sensible understanding of the _ 
matter would soon convince a pastor _ 
that problems of finance, budget, exe- 
cution of good work, fair remuneration, 
decency in the relations between client, 
architect, contractor and all those who 
work on a building are part and parcel 
of the general policy of all who labor to 
make of the liturgical movement a force 
and a reality in the life of the Church in 
this country and elsewhere. All this 
could be elaborated ad infinitum, but 1 
think it worth while to mention this 
point at this time and perhaps clear up 
misunderstandings in the minds of some 
of the readers of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
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ALTAR AND BALDACHINO IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT PAULINUS, CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA. THE WOOD 

POSTS OF THE BALDACHINO WERE CARVED AND POLYCHROMED BY MEMBERS OF THE PARISH. THE 

CRUCIFIX WAS CARVED BY ADELAIDE DE BETHUNE. THE CURTAINS, OF PURE SILK, WERE DESIGNED 

AND WOVEN BY THE TALBOT STUDIOS, OF PHILADELPHIA. THE ENTIRE DESIGN OF THE ALTAR AND 

BALDACHINO, CONCEIVED BY THE PASTOR, THE REVEREND JOSEPH LONERGAN, IS BASED ON EXODUS 
XXVI, AND REPRESENTS THE HOLY OF HOLIES OF THE NEW LAW 
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ALTAR IN THE CHINESE CATHOLIC MISSION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. THIS ALTAR 
WAS DESIGNED BY THE REVEREND JOHN EDWIN MEEHAN, WHO ALSO SUPERVISED THE 
DECORATION OF THE ENTIRE CHAPEL. AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF ADAPTATION AND 

SOLUTION OF A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
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(LEFT) EXTERIOR VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CHURCH OF 


CHRIST THE KING, TULSA, OKLAHOMA. BARRY BYRNE, 
ARCHITECT. ORNAMENTAL DETAILS IN COLLABORATION 


WITH ALFONSO IANELLI. (ABOVE) TWO OF THE WINDOWS 

DESIGNED BY IANELLI STUDIOS AND EXECUTED BY THE 

TEMPLE ART GLASS, CHICAGO. THIS CHURCH WAS ERECTED 
IN 1927 


(ABOVE) ALTAR IN ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, ALHAMBRA, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. HENRY 
CARLTON NEWTON, ARCHITECT. THE ANTEPENDIUM, TABERNACLE, CANDLESTICKS 
AND CRUCIFIX WERE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE MONTEREY GUILD. (LEFT) ALTAR 
IN NOVITIATE CHAPEL OF DOMINICAN CONVENT, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA (SEE FRONTIS- 
PIECE) SHOWING DOORS OF TRIPTYCH CLOSED. ROY ZOELLAN SCULPTOR OF CALVARY. 
(RIGHT) ALTAR IN LADY CHAPEL OF CHURCH OF CORPUS CHRISTI, NEW YORK CITY 
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I have always noticed that a truly 
tumble man — be he priest or layman 
—is the easiest person to work with 
yhen building or planning a church, 
and particularly when planning the de- 
ign and eventual execution of the altar. 
When it comes to the location of the 
choir, it is indeed a truly humble man 
who will pay some attention to that 
papal document known as the Motu 
Proprio or to the Instructions on Sacred 
Music. Such a man will realize his limi- 
tations and will be intelligent enough to 
keep out of the way of trained men. 
Those who balk at accepting counsel are 
often victims of an inferiority complex, 
and they make up for this deficiency by 
asserting their authority in matters in 
which they have little or no competence. 


CONDITIONS in many parts of this 
country are hard to visualize, and it was 
my desire to know something of the 
Panhandle which led me to plan my 
return trip so as to allow for a few days in 
and around Amarillo, Texas. I was 
anxious to know something of the prob- 
lems which beset a bishop and his clergy 
in such a young and missionary diocese. 
As many of my readers undoubtedly 
know, it is one thing to have charge of a 
flourishing city parish in the East and 
quite another to be the pastor of a parish 
in northern Texas. I had heard of the 
great open spaces and had gazed at long 
desert stretches from the train window 
on the way to California, but it was 
another experience to remain three days 
in northern Texas and see some of the 
country north and south of Amarillo, 
‘under the genial guidance of Bishop 
~ Lucey’s secretary, Father Thomas Drury. 
In two days I was able to visit Pampa, 
White Deer, Lubbock, Plainview, etc. I 
will not presume to pass judgment on 
what I saw except to note that the trend 
in the diocese of Amarillo is definitely 
toward the sort of thing advocated by 
“LirurcicaL Arts — indeed, advocated 
by the Church herself. The difficulty 
~ now, in such places, is in securing the 
_ proper codperation from craftsmen who 
‘may live at a considerable distance from 
the job. That is why it will be important 
in the years to come to unearth all the 
- potential talent in this country and give 
- these men and women a chance to work 
- for the Church without having to enter 
-qnto a senseless and unfair competition 
with commercial purveyors. All this 
may take time and patience but I be- 
- jieve the day is coming when the major- 
ity of the clergy and donors can be won 
over to a reasonable point of view. 


For the moment I can point to three 
examples illustrated in this issue: first, 
the colored frontispiece shows the altar, 
tabernacle, candlesticks, painting, etc., 
in the Dominican novitiate of San 
Rafael, California. The moral of this is 
simply that the authorities of the Do- 
minican novitiate at San Rafael saw the 
wisdom of entrusting this work to the 
Monterey Guild and did so. The second 
example can be found in the church of 
Saint Paulinus, at Clairton, Pennsyl- 
vania (page 29). The pastor, Father 
Joseph Lonergan, met the problem of 
constructing his altar, etc., with the wis- 
dom of simplicity, and the result is 
eminently satisfying. His funds were 
limited; his parishioners were not blessed 
with this world’s goods. So Father Lon- 
ergan merely asked questions in the 
right places; he secured the willing help 
of Miss Adé de Béthune and Graham 
Carey; he ordered the finest hand-woven 
silk curtains from the Talbot studios, in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Carey helped in the 
design of the baldachino, and the work 
itself was done by members of the par- 
ish. Miss de Béthune designed and exe- 
cuted several of the stained glass win- 
dows and painted panels on the 
sanctuary walls; carved several statues 
and crosses and painted the stations of 
the cross. In other words, this method of 
procedure was a natural one under the 
circumstances, and I do not think that 
Father Lonergan will object if I say 
that he merely used common sense. The 
third example can be found in the Chi- 
nese Catholic Mission, in San Francisco 
(page 30). It was by chance that I had 
the opportunity to visit this chapel, but 
now that I have seen it I would advise 
all who read these lines to visit the 
chapel — if they can — and see what 
can be done when a combination of in- 
telligence, competence, and taste come 
into play. I did not see the chapel before 
present alterations were completed, but 
I am more than willing to admit that 
the present job is excellent. That is why 
I am happy to note here that the whole 
job was designed and supervised by the 
Reverend John Edwin Meehan, a priest 
of the archdiocese of San Francisco. 
Fortunate indeed is the archdiocese 
where a priest of Father Meehan’s artis- 
tic calibre lives and works, and I sin- 
cerely hope that he will have many 
opportunities to exercise his unique 
gifts. 

Photographs do not always do justice 
to the actual work and the following 
short descriptive notes will be of interest. 
Formerly the chapel was just a “chapel” 


—drab and without character. I will 
omit any detailed account of the former 
“items” that made the chapel a place of 
ugliness. It will suffice to say that the 
altar is now a thing of beauty. The old 
altar was cleared of its superstructure 
and the old tabernacle was cut down to 
the barest essentials and a Chinese top 
was placed over it in such a way as to 
permit the placing of a veil—a most in- 
genious way to overcome a bothersome 
problem. The corners and top and bot- 
tom of the front of the altar are fine 
carvings in teak and gold. The canopy 
above the altar is of Chinese wooden 
carved pieces in ox-blood red and gold. 
The furniture of the sanctuary and the 
pedestals for the statues are also of teak. 
All this woodwork was found, after a 
diligent search, in various shops in 
Chinatown. The antependium and tab- 
ernacle veil are of cloth of gold. The 
candlesticks were also found in China- 
town shops. The old crucifix and the 
statues were cleaned and refinished in 
plain color. The walls are painted a 
warm coral color; the ceiling is Chinese 
green and the underside of the beams 
are of Chinese red, while the vertical 
portion of each beam is faced with teak. 
The painting was executed by Ferdi- 
nand Terheyden and Brothers of San 
Francisco. The stations of the cross are 
of wood with a Chinese twist to the ends 
of the arms of the cross. The lights are in 
the form of inverted coolie hats, done in 
parchment. The sanctuary lamp is of 
brass and carries a crystal glass for the 
oil. More could be written about this 
chapel, but its beauty really must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. It should 
be noted that the designer, Father 
Meehan, was blessed with a sympa- 
thetic and understanding client, the 
Reverend George W. P. Johnson, 
C.S.P., who is in charge of the mission. 


THESE THREE examples of intelli- 
gent and competent design and execu- 
tion would be sufficient justification for 
a trip to California, particularly when 
the trip is enlivened by sixteen lectures 
in universities, seminaries, and colleges. 
It may interest my readers to have the 
list of these institutions: Saint Mary of 
the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio; 
Rosary College, River Forest, Llinois; 
Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois; Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan; Saint Bene- 
dict’s Abbey and Mount Saint Scholas- 
tica College, Atchison, Kansas; Saint 
Mary’s College, Saint Mary, Kansas; 
Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
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nesota; Saint Benedict’s College, Saint 
Joseph, Minnesota; Sacred Heart Semi- 
nary, Denver, Colorado; Loretto Col- 
lege, Denver, Colorado; Catholic Wom- 
en’s Club, Los Angeles, California; 
Saint Mary of the Woods College, 
Indiana; Notre Dame University. 
Some six years ago I made the ac- 
quaintance of the architect of the Church 
of Saint Thomas the Apostle in Chicago, 
Mr Barry Byrne, and I have visited 
this church many times during the past 
three years. I have had many occasions 
to discuss matters of mutual interest 
with Mr Byrne, and have learned to 
appreciate his philosophy of architec- 
ture and art. But I was anxious to see 
another church designed by him, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: the Church of Christ 
the King. I knew, from photographs, 
that this building was a refreshing de- 
parture from the stereotyped structure 
usually based on some vague adapta- 
tion of gothic or what-not. This church 
was erected in 1927, and when I think of 
all the churches erected since then, I 
marvel at the fact that this architect has 
had so few opportunities to repeat his 
performance in other parts of this coun- 
try. These buildings at Tulsa, the 
church and rectory (the school was de- 
signed by another architect), certainly 
fit into the American landscape and 
should point the way to a more logical 
solution of our architectural problems. 
I was particularly interested in the 
stained glass windows (see page 31) 
designed by the Ianelli Studios and exe- 
cuted by the Temple Art Glass Com- 


pany, both of Chicago. The figures are 
superb in color and design, and, unless I 
am very much mistaken, these windows 
rank among the best to be found in the 
United States. 

I had planned to conclude this article 
on a note of warning concerning the 
tendency of so many to become “‘liturgi- 
cal” without sufficient restraint. But I 
have just received a letter from a well- 
known architect who has designed 
many fine churches, and I think that 
this quotation from his letter will be a 
fitting conclusion: ‘“These many, many, 
draperied, canopied, iron embellished 
altars are beginning to give me a pain in 
the neck. Every church furnisher now 
sees the light, and also sees an oppor- 
tunity of skinning the pastors with 
liturgical altars, tabernacles, etc., at 
unconscionable prices. In another 
twenty years they will all be thrown out 
as so much rubbish, along with the 
pseudo-modernistic.”” Well said! 

It is well to remember that what has 
become known as the liturgical revival 
is not an artistic fad, and in nowise is ita 
warrant to fill our sanctuaries with mis- 
placed drapery. Nor is it a reason for 
interior decorators and church goods 
houses to invade the ‘“‘church business” 
in a mad scramble to get on the band 
wagon. We need restraint, a sense of 
proportion and decency and, above all, 
we must entrust the work to competent 
designers and craftsmen who are not 
bitten by the bug of misplaced modern- 
ism based on the commercial exploita- 
tion of a good “‘idea.” 


Liturgy and the Catechism 
The Reverend MicHarEt Ducey, O.S.B. 


HOSE WHO attended the Fifth 

National Catechetical Congress held 
recently in Cincinnati, and perhaps 
even those who only read about it in the 
Catholic press, must have been filled 
with amazement and admiration at the 
magnitude of its program. Embracing 
almost every phase of present day 
Catholic action in this country, and 
conducted with skill and dispatch in the 
best streamline manner, its numerous 
lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
exhibitions crowded into a three-day 
period were an unending source of in- 
spiration to the thousands of delegates 


from every section of the land. The 
only complaint one heard among the 
latter, and it was not a derogatory 
complaint, was the futility of attempt- 
ing to see and hear all that one wanted 
to see and hear. It was physically 
possible to attend only a small fraction 
of the numerous activities; but perhaps 
this was just as well, for otherwise some 
fearsome kind of ‘thentel indigestion 
might have resulted, so rich and 
variegated was the fare. 

Our liturgical sessions occupied a 
position of relative insignificance on the 
printed programme, which was under- 
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standable since they represented a new 
and untried experiment on the part of 
the sponsors of the Congress. The 
latter, especially the Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hara, who is National 
Director of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, were desirous of capitaliz 
ing on the solid achievements of the 
liturgical revival in this country, and of 
turning them if possible to the advantage 
of the members of the Confraternity who 
are always seeking to refine and perfect — 
their methods of teaching the catechism 
to Catholic youth not in Catholic schools. - 
Well in advance of the Congress, this. 
contributor was invited to organize a 
programme which would form part of 
the ‘Teachers’ Institute” — itself only 
a small section on the entire programme ~ 
of the Congress-—-and which would — 
aim to assist teachers of catechism in~ 
correlating their instructions with the } 
values embraced by liturgy. Obviously | ; 
only a small beginning could be made — 
toward the accomplishment of this 
task, in the brief period of time allotted — 
for the sessions, and in view of the many 
possible aspects under which the prob- 
lem might be discussed. A plan was 
finally evolved whereby only the most 
fundamental liturgical topics would be 
treated, and which would emphasize — 
teaching methods and content as found 
in the liturgy, rather than technical | 
pedagogical problems as such. Thus _ 
limited, the subject was handled by® 
five different speakers on the three suc- 
cessive days of the Congress, and in a | 
manner which was most satisfactory, _ 
judging by the enthusiastic response — 
given by the audience. At the close of 
our sessions this response assumed a 
form that will, if we mistake not, evoke 
deep interest in all the readers of | 
LirurcIcAL ARTs; but before mention- 
ing it a brief summary of the various 4 
papers should be given. 


Liturgy and the Teaching of Religion: 
Fundamental Principles. (The Reverend — 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., Monk of § 
Maria Laach, Germany; professor of — 
philosophy at the Immaculate Concep- — 
tion Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey.) 
Success in the teaching of religion — 
rests largely upon a three-fold principle, — 
viz.. making the instruction simple, — 
easily understandable; making it famil- 
iar by frequent repetition; and making 
it reach the heart of the pupil i ina living, — 
forceful manner. But since the liturgy | 
as a whole follows precisely these three — 
principles, the teacher should neglect — 
no PPEot aaa of adopting either — 
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(| its content or method, or both, in in- 
structing the pupil. The liturgy makes 


religious truths and even mysteries 


“simple” (as far as may be) by making 
b them concrete, tangible, accessible to 
_ the senses. Outward tangible signs form 
bp its external fabric, each of which conveys 
an authentic religious concept, and ina 
manner calculated to attract and in- 
_ terest as well as to instruct. Numerous 


examples could be adduced in proof of 


- this. Two of the commoner ones, in- 


_ cense and bread, are especially effec- 
tive in illustrating the fundamental 


_ doctrine of the Mystic Body of Christ as 
~ well as other important liturgical truths. 


Incense is not a symbol of prayer alone. 
It has always been associated with the 
idea of religious sacrifice, directly show- 


ing the destruction of a material object 


in token of man’s nothingness in com- 


a parison with God. Then the smoke that 


rises therefrom becomes the “‘common 
atmosphere,” enveloping the commu- 
nity of worshippers, who are thus 
united together, made one in the 
Sacrifice. But since the latter consists in 
the Holocaust of Christ, dying mystic- 
ally in the “fire” of His Passion, and 
since through that He has become our 
glorified Head, it is He who is now our 
common atmosphere “in Whom we 
live and move and have our being.” 
Thus the incense furnishes an easily 
grasped, familiar vehicle for imparting 
a true knowledge of both the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice and of its important social 
effect upon the redeemed. A similar use 
may be made of the symbol of bread, 
which occupies the central position in 
our liturgical life. According to Saint 
Augustine’s analogy (Sermo 227 and 
229), the grains of wheat are stripped 
in the flour-mill of the hulls that enclose 
them and are ground by the millstone 
into flour. When water is added, the 
whole becomes blended into a homo- 
geneous mass. The fire that heats the 
oven bakes this mass into bread, to be 
our food. Our individual selfishness is 
“destroyed” by penance and the exor- 
cisms in Baptism and we are blended by 
its saving waters into the single mass of 
Christ’s Mystic Body. Then by the 
“fire” of the Holy Spirit, which came 
upon us in Confirmation, we are per- 
fected as “one bread” into this unity 
which is the Church. So the one bread 
which when sacramentally consecrated 
is the sign of Christ’s Body is also a 
symbol of the faithful who likewise are 
offered on the altar. 

Simplifying religious doctrine is also 


achieved through an endeavor to dem- 


onstrate the structural unity of the 
whole, to supply a clear principle which 
unifies and integrates all the component 
parts. Charity is obviously this principle; 
but specifically, divine charity, God’s 
selfless love. Now, liturgy as a whole, 
and holy mass in particular, are pre- 
cisely the continuous manifestation of 
God’s selfless love toward us. The basic 
mysteries of our Faith here find an 
interpretation of the most remarkable 
unity and coherence: the Incarnation, 
Redemption, the Church, all the sacra- 
ments and sacramentals. Holy Com- 
munion is to be understood as an 
especial manifestation of divine charity, 
which always seeks to communicate itself 
to others, to expend itself in every 
possible way on behalf of the beloved. 
This is why, incidentally, Communion 
is so essentially a part of the mass: our 
Lord must needs communicate Himself 
to us in this ineffable way, and says 
therefore “This is My Body: take ye and 
eat”: and not just “look upon it, with 
sorrow for your sins.” And we, by 
communicating, share His charity, are 
able to express it in terms of practical 
living. Thus the liturgy supplies an 
effectual means of intregrating the chief 
truths, both dogmatic and moral, 
around which Christian life revolves, 
and around which all catechetical in- 
struction should centre. 

Familiarizing the pupil with religious 
doctrine by frequent repetition is neces- 
sary, but it runs the risk of monotony. 
Teachers can profit by the method of 
repetition found in the liturgy, which is 
a constant and living memorial of the 
past, and of the truths and realities 
embraced under the concept of human 
redemption. But the Church is con- 
stantly varying her emphasis in this 
repetition, sedulously avoiding the mo- 
notony of a constant and unchanging 
repetition of the same formula. She 
follows what might be called a cycle of 
life, and in the greatest variety of ways. 
To her, each day is a kind of life-in- 
miniature: each morning a “resur- 
rection,” each evening a “death.” Every 
Sunday is another rising-up from the 
death of sin unto newness of life in 
Christ. Throughout the year the rhythm 
of natural seasons is followed, and her 
teachings and exhortations are adapted 
to each one with consummate skill. 
Why should not teachers of religion 
therefore make some use of this rhythm 
in their instructions? Thus, for example, 
the truths connected with creation and 
redemption could be associated with 
the season of spring, the operation of 
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the Holy Spirit with the season of 
summer, sin and the four last things 
with autumn and winter. 

Teaching religion in a living and 
forceful way is done by the avoidance of 
three chief defects: stressing negative 
rather than positive values, allowing 
the pupil too often to be a mere passive 
listener to the instruction given, and 
neglecting social in favor of individualis- 
tic aspects of Christian truth. The 
Church in her liturgy is again the model 
for the teacher of Catechism in this 
respect, consistently avoiding the defects 
mentioned. Seldom does she present 
moral doctrine in a purely negative 
fashion, portraying the cultivation of 
virtue and the extirpation of vice as a 
beautiful and attractive flowering of life 
in Christ, and always upon a back- 
ground of Christian optimism. Never 
are we allowed to become mere passive 
listeners to her teaching, for continually 
her liturgy is inciting us to living 
participation in a divine action led by 
our Redeemer present among us, so 
that we “learn by doing.” And since 
the liturgy is preéminently social, not 
individual, action, and applies to hu- 
manity all the great social values of 
redemption, and since individualism 
is one of the great evils of our time, 
surely teachers of catechism should 
take their cue from Mother Church and 
base their instructions both in content 
and method upon a truly social founda- 
tion. 


Baptism: Its Significance for Teacher 
and Pupil. (Reverend Godfrey Dieck- 
mann, O.S.B., Monk of Saint John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and 
editor of Orate Fratres.) 

The Catholic who has gone through 
a full course of religious instruction is 
nevertheless often found to be vague 
and weak in his appreciation of what 
it means to be a Christian. Christianity 
means a state of being, rather than a 
set of doctrines to which one gives his 
assent through an act of faith. A proper 
appreciation of the dignity and intrinsic 
value of this state engenders Christian 
joy and optimism, and flows from a 
proper appreciation of what Baptism 
operates in the soul. The earlier method 
of conferring this sacrament by immer- 
sion best portrays its effect of “plunging” 
us into Christ, into His Passion, Death, 
and Resurrection; and some of the 
supplementary rites are admirable il- 
lustrations of the “‘new being” therewith 
conferred, e.g., the new name given to 
the baptized person, which directly 
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refers to this, as does the ceremony of 
imposing the “‘white garment” and that 
of holding the lighted candle which 
specially betokens initiation into the 
life of Him who is the Light of the world. 
Teachers of religion should therefore 
learn from the liturgy of Baptism both 
what to stress, and how to stress it, 
when dealing with the objective state 
of being Christian. Moreover, they 
should understand their task as being 
primarily one of “drawing out’ (edu- 
care), of aiding in the development of 
that supernatural being. Objectively 
its development is the result of divine, 
not human operation; a fact which 
immediately differentiates the peda- 
gogical aspect of Christian religious 
teaching from that of other branches of 
learning. 

Both moral and dogmatic teaching 
should be related, at least indirectly, to 
the Baptismal experience of the pupil 
by the teacher. The doctrines of the 
Creed for instance, can be regarded as 
no mere abstract concepts by a baptised 
person, who has acquired a special and 
intimate relationship to each of them. 
In fact the Creed is best understood in 
the light of its original usage as a bap- 
tismal oath, by which the new Christian 
testified to faithful adherence to the 
Blessed Trinity and to the Church, in 
that personal, living, and intimate way 
which Baptism had made incumbent 
upon him. The Father is now truly fis 
Father, the Son his Head, the Holy 
Ghost his principle of life, the Church a 
holy fellowship. “Remission of sin, 
resurrection of the body, life everlast- 
ing” represent again no mere abstract 
concepts, but supernatural relation- 
ships effected through Baptism, which 
has destroyed the ‘‘old man” of sin, 
attached us to the Risen Christ, in 
Whom we have already risen from the 
dead and laid hold upon everlasting life. 

Morality viewed in the light of 
Baptism is again a positive thing, the 
natural and constant manifestation of 
the new life in Christ. The command- 
ments are expressions of the new rela- 
tionships acquired through Baptism 
with God and with our fellow men, and 
can be summarized in terms of charity, 
the “‘queen of all the virtues” — with- 
out which every form of goodness is 
without meaning or value in terms of 
heavenly life. 

The Church furnishes us with a 
proper pedagogical orientation in this 
regard, for her annual cycle of feasts 
and seasons is celebrated upon what 
might be called a baptismal back- 


ground. Its grand climax at Easter 
(originally the only feast celebrated) 
is distinctly a baptismal feast (especially 
that portion now celebrated on Holy 
Saturday), a true birthday celebration 
on the part of Christ’s Mystic Body. 
Every Sunday is a miniature Easter, 
recalling and reinforcing that which 
Baptism has conferred (hence the 
Asperges ceremony, a “‘little Baptism” 
recalling our reception of the waters of 
eternal life, and helping us to preserve 
our baptismal innocence). The Church 
still keeps her division of the mass into 
that of the catechumens and that of the 
faithful, keeping us mindful of the 
necessity of careful preparation for our 
offering of the Victim, and of the sub- 
lime privilege we enjoy in so doing. The 
holy seasons themselves constantly re- 
late to Baptism. Advent is a preparation 
for the great event which brought to us 
the second Adam and inaugurated a 
“new creation,” wherefore the primary 
réle is accorded to Saint John the Baptist 
exhorting us to renew and strengthen 
our baptismal life. Christmas celebrates 
the actual birth of the New Man, 
Christ; and we recall that something 
similar took place at our own Baptism. 
The Epiphany further illustrates and clari- 
fies this same fact, Lent is specifically a 
period of baptismal preparation, where- 
in we continue and perfect our “death 
to sin,’ the Ascension celebrates the 
final triumph of our glorified Head, 
through whom in Baptism we became 
fellows of the blessed in heaven; and 
the Time after Pentecost, that period of 
growth and fulness during which the 
Holy Spirit develops in us more 
perfectly that resemblance to Christ 
which Baptism gave to us in germ. 

Since therefore the Church in her 
liturgy elucidates so constantly and in 
such variety of ways, the nature and 
requirements of our baptismal state, the 
teacher of religion should lose no op- 
portunity of co-relating the various 
doctrines taught in the catechism class 
with holy Baptism. 


Confirmation: Its Significance for Teacher 
and Pupil. (Mr. Jules Fern, M.A., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

The average Catholic underestimates 


‘the profound practical significance of 


this sacrament in his life. Often we hear 
the day of first Communion referred to 
as “the happiest day of our lives.” No 
one can question the importance of the 
Eucharist, and no one would desire to 
lessen the zeal and devotion with which 
it is approached; but certainly the 
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exacting and austere circumstances 
under which the first Communion class 
is conducted make Confirmation come 
as a sort of anticlimax, reducing it in 
the eyes of the pupil to a position of 
relative inferiority. While it is impos- 
sible to weigh the importance of these 
two great supernatural realities one 
against the other, it does seem deplor- 
able that Catholics have not a higher 
esteem for, and a clearer grasp of that 
sacrament of spiritual maturity, the 
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effects of which are of incalculable im- — 


portance to Christian life. Through it ~ 


the Catholic experiences a Pentecost of 


his own, receiving powers and graces — 


that are of the greatest potential fruit- 


fulness. Thus, the widely ramifying : 
activities embraced under the heading © 
of Catholic action should be regarded as — 


simply putting to work the powers con- 
ferred in Confirmation. Its rich sym- 
bolism should be familiar to every 
Catholic teacher, if not to every Catholic 
pupil: the anointing with oil, signifying 
spiritual strength and endurance, the 
balm signifying freedom from corrup- 
tion and the fresh sweetness of purity, 
the signing of the forehead with a 
visible mark like the insigne of a 
warrior, the slap on the cheek denoting 
the reception into the Church of a new 
citizen with full powers, just as of old a 
slap signified the passing of a slave into 
free estate. Again, we should legiti- 
mately expect our teachers of religion 
to make proper use of these truths and 
these methods of imparting truth, in 
teaching Catholic youth the meaning of 
their Christian state which Confirma- 
tion so marvelously seals and crowns. 


Hoy Mass and the Ecclesiastical Year in 
the Life of Teacher and Pupil. (Sister M. 
Consuela, O.Carm., Our Lady of the 
Lake Convent, New Orleans, Louisiana.) 


The spiritual life of the teacher of | | 


Christian doctrine should be based upon 
the liturgical values represented by 
holy mass as it is celebrated throughout 
the liturgical year. If this is accom- 
plished, less trouble will be found in 
imparting religious doctrine in a man- 
ner that leaves nothing to be desired 
from a liturgical point of view. The 
mind is prepared by reading and study- 
ing books about the liturgy (a compre- 
hensive list of which has been furnished 
by our chairman); and by prayer and 


meditation upon truths and events of — 


the liturgical life, during which one 


should remain in humble submission to — 


the guidance and inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. Finally, active participa- 
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_ tion in the liturgy itself is the chief 
means to the desired end. Holy mass is 
of course the primary and most ac- 
cessible means of such participation, 
and should be made to become in very 
_ truth one’s own life in Christ. In addi- 
_ tion it constitutes the most dependable 
‘and authentic method of studying 
Christ, of learning the meaning of all 
His teachings. The teacher should 
therefore aim to “‘live the mass,” but 
cannot do so simply by following it in 
_ the Missal, by self-oblation with Christ 
the Victim on the altar, by actively 
_ participating as a member of Christ’s 
| priesthood. All this is necessary, but in 
addition, each mass ought to be re- 
garded as a new, fresh spiritual ex- 
perience; for although each one is the 
same sacrifice, each one brings to us by 
- the power of the liturgical prayers and 
actions new blessings, new graces, new 
helps for soul and body. That is the 
_ purpose of the changing seasons, the 
different feasts, the various Sundays 
throughout the year, during which we 
_ re-enact as it were the entire life of our 
Lord, from His Incarnation to His 
Ascension into heaven, the totality of 
_ which places us in the presence of new 
and special graces in the order of re- 
_demption, from which the Church 
_ desires us to receive some particular 
benefit. Probably it is due to an absence 
of the proper liturgical spirit rather 
than to any lack of liturgical knowledge 
as such that a defective liturgical ap- 
_ preciation exists among Catholics. This 
_ spirit means an interest, an orientation 
of the interior life toward finding in 
holy mass as it is celebrated throughout 
_ the year the chief source of nourishment 
for soul and mind, the principal 
- motivating force of one’s spiritual 
activity, and indeed, the best and surest 
guide in the solution of most human 
problems. And if among these problems 
the teaching of catechism occupies a 
major position, surely an adequate solu- 
tion can be found at the feet of Christ 
Himself, who in the liturgy of His 
Church is above all the Teacher of 
religious doctrine, as He is Himself 
eternal Wisdom and Truth. 


a Lantern Slides, illustrating by means of 
Liturgical symbols, the subjects of the previous 
lectures. (Reverend Joseph Strugnell, 
chaplain of the Cenacle of Saint Regis, 
New York City.) 

Before showing the slides, which 
were most artistically designed from 
covers of the liturgical periodical, 
Orate Fratres, a brief explanation was 


given of the value of symbolism as a 
vehicle for imparting religious truths. 
Symbolism has been used by the Church 
from earliest times, especially in her 
liturgy, as it affords the best means of 
conveying a knowledge of those mysteri- 
ous realities which defy the powers of 
natural analogy. 


AFTER each talk a brief period of 
discussion was held, during which some 
valuable suggestions were made from 
the audience, questions asked, and 
opinions registered. Among the latter, 
the following is a typical one, given by 
a teaching sister who is a veteran of 
previous congresses: “I think the num- 
ber attending these liturgical sessions is 
indicative of very wonderful] prospects 
for the future. To me, the most en- 
couraging feature in the whole congress 
is that the liturgical movement is thus 
entering into the program of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. I trust 
that it forms a permanent part of that 
association’s activities in the future, for 
no one who has become imbued with 
the spirit of the liturgy can rest satisfied 
until he sees it realised in every phase of 
the teaching of Christian doctrine.” 

But the time allotted for our meeting 
was altogether too short to allow for 
any satisfactory discussion; and as al- 
ready indicated, the quarters assigned 
us were too cramped to accommodate 
the throngs who desired to attend our 
sessions. Another great drawback was 
felt to be the impossibility of uniting 
liturgical practice and demonstration 
with liturgical theory under such condi- 
tions; which facts were undoubtedly 
responsible for the enthusiastic approval 
voiced by the audience to the comumit- 
tee’s proposal that the liturgical revival 
should have a congress of its own in the 
not-too-distant future. While this re- 
vival is one that does not easily admit 
of organization on a wide national 
scale, like other movements, still there 
seems solid reason for making at least 
a beginning in the direction indicated. 
Liturgical interest and activity are in- 
creasing in every quarter, and much 
might be gained by enabling the 
persons who represent various types of 
effort therein to gather together for 
mutual help, inspiration, and the co- 
ordination of forces towards their com- 
mon goal. The committee in charge of 
the sessions herein described stands 
ready to assist in promoting such a 
gathering, and would deeply appreciate 
having the opinions of anyone interested 
therein. 
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Recent Publications 


SAINT ROBERT BELLARMIN ET LA 
MUSIQUE LITURGIQUE. By Alfred 
Bernier, S.J. Studia Collegit Maximi Im- 
maculatae Conceptionis. Fasc. IV, Montreal 
and Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. $1.50. 


When named archbishop of Capua 
in 1602, Bellarmine drew up for his own 
use a list of the “twelve duties of a 
bishop,” the first being the three to 
God: to offer the Sacrifice daily, to 
praise Him seven times daily, to pray 
always. And to these primary duties, the 
Opus Dei, he says, following the rule of 
Saint Benedict, nothing should be 
preferred. This precept he followed 
throughout a long and very active life 
as bishop and cardinal of the Curia. 

A comprehensive survey of Bellar- 
mine’s activities as liturgist and musi- 
cian has long been needed. Father 
Bernier has chosen to treat his subject in 
chronological order and in effect gives 
us a biography of Bellarmine from the 
points of view of music and the liturgy 
with some consideration of his attitude 
toward the arts in general. 

After a preliminary exposition of the 
background of Bellarmine’s teaching 
and the state of church music up to the 
sixteenth century, Father Bernier de- 
picts the childhood and youth of the 
saint in Tuscany, his early musical 
tastes and training and his precocious 
care for the decency and propriety of 
music and text. 

The treatment of Bellarmine’s re- 
ligious vocation to the Society of Jesus 
and his continued interest in poetry and 
music leads to the capital chapter on 
Bellarmine’s doctrine, which forms al- 
most one quarter of the book. The 
sources of his teaching are clearly shown 
to have been the authority of the Church 
as expressed in the decrees of popes and 
councils and codified in the rubrics 
(which, as a witness testified, he ob- 
served esquisitissimamente) and the vari- 
ous documents on the earliest traditions 
of the Church in regard to public wor- 
ship. 

A large part of Bellarmine’s doctrine 
was necessarily controversial in manner 
of presentation. He was defending the 
authentic and proper liturgical observ- 
ances from enemies within and without 
the Church. While “reformers” were 
occupied in overthrowing the most 
fundamental notions of the Opus Det and 
denying, though with astonishing in- 
consistency, the legitimacy of the use of 
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music in worship, there were others 
within the Church who were perhaps 
more dangerous because of their lack of 
intelligence of and regard for the under- 
lying concepts and practise of the lit- 
urgy. 

Bellarmine the theologian vigorously 
defends the primacy of public worship 
over private devotion. He is moved by 
the nostalgic vision of early Christian 
congregations who needed no one to 
reply for them at the celebration of the 
mass. He alleges, among others, the 
testimony of Saint Jerome that the 
Amen of the people resounded like thun- 
der in the churches of Rome. There, 
unfortunately, he leaves the question 
of the full observance of the liturgy with 
the active participation of clergy and 
laity, and turns to the fundamental and 
primary consideration of the correct 
clerical observation of the liturgy. 

His specific directions in regard to 
church music are admirable. Musical 
accompaniment is permissible, but should 
be restricted to the organ, and be re- 
strained. ‘Singing should be so exe- 
cuted that it is not the voice which gives 
pleasure, but the words.”’ Little doubt of 
what Bellarmine would have thought of 
some of our “‘operatic”’ choirs and florid 
and often totally unintelligible solos we 
sometimes hear to-day. No airs or songs 
are to be borrowed from the theatre. 

These, and his other very complete 
precepts on the proper observance of the 
liturgy, the saint himself observed so 
carefully and so scrupulously that every 
morning found him in the choir of his 
cathedral at Capua, chanting the Di- 
vine Office with his canons. Father 
Bernier gives us a very complete bibli- 
ography of his sources, manuscript and 
printed, which will greatly facilitate 
personal delvings for those interested. 
His treatment of a vast subject is sys- 
tematic and thoroughly scholarly. There 
seems to be a lack of clarity only where 
the author fails to indicate whether he is 
speaking in his own name, or merely 
setting forth Bellarmine’s teachings. He 
advances, for example, the common 
derivation of prosa from an abbreviation 
of pro sequentia, and maintains the at- 
tribution of the Te Deum to Ambrose 
and Augustine, both hypotheses far 
from proven. Whether the author does 
this on his own authority or on that of 
Bellarmine is not clear. 

With this very minor reservation, the 
otherwise lucid and critical exposition 
of Bellarmine’s liturgical work will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in 
the history of the liturgy and the present 


liturgical revival. It will be of consider- 
able aid to them as directive and as 
encouragement from this scholarly Jes- 
uit saint, liturgist, musician, bishop, and 
cardinal, recently proclaimed Doctor of 
the Church. J. M. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE LIT- 
URGY. By Maurice Zundel. New York. 
Sheed @& Ward. $6.00. 


It is very encouraging to note in our 
day the ever increasing interest being 
taken in the liturgy. Ever since Dom 
Guéranger trod among the ruins of 
Solesmes and the words of that beauti- 
ful Advent hymn came to his mind: 
“Rorate Coeli Desuper,” he labored till 
the ancient abbey was again restored 
and the work of God again diligently 
performed. During this time, Dom 
Guéranger wrote his monumental work 
on the liturgical year and started a 
revival that has been growing and 
spreading throughout the Catholic 
world. Then came the seal of approval 
in that too little known and recognized 
encyclical, the Motu Proprio of Pope 
Pius x, which set the standard for 
Church music and then the liturgical 
movement which is unifying the prayer 
life of the faithful and drawing it into 
channels of superabundant grace. 

Karl Adam, in his book Christ Our 
Brother, has a passage which tells very 
pointedly the importance and efficacy 
of the mass. He makes this observation 
which I quote from memory: “During 
the canon of the mass, after the conse- 
cration of the bread and the wine, there 
flows from the altar to the assembled 
congregation all the graces, all the 
spiritual ardor and nourishment which 
they need to bear the burden and strug- 
gles of daily life.’’ The mass is the central 
point of the liturgy. Some writers have 
referred to it as the jewel set in the golden 
crown of the liturgical hours. 

The sacrifice of the mass is the one 
subject of Maurice Zundel’s book, which 
he most fittingly calls the “splendor of 
the liturgy.” The reader is prepared for 
the rest of the book in the opening 
chapter wherein his vision of the world 
is elevated and broadened, the better to 
study the mystery of God’s immense 
love. The universe is a sacrament re- 
vealing the external signs of the pres- 
ence of an infinite Being. The Son of 
God took the simple and lowly ele- 
ments of man’s existence, water, bread 
and wine and in them He revealed 
Himself in silence, humility and love. 

With a thorough knowledge of the 
history of the sacrifice, the author pur- 
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sues the inner meaning of each prayer 
and action as it takes place. First, he 
studies and analyzes the mass of the 
catechumens. It begins with the sign — 
of the cross — a profession of faith and _ 
adoration in the ‘Father who expressed — 
Himself by uttering the Word, the Word ~ 
who affirms Himself by expressing the 
Father and the Spirit who wills Himself 
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as the eternal flame of the kiss that unites 
them.” This is the sign of contradiction 
which stands at the cross-roads of 
history. 

In the prayers at the foot of the altar — 
the author draws the parallel of the © 
Psalmist’s yearning in exile for Yah- 
weh’s holy mountain and our predica- 
ment in this world exiled from God. — 
“My soul, why art thou sad.... Put 
thy trust in Elohim... my deliverer 
and my God.” In this manner the ~ 
reader is led into the beauty and power — 
of the preparatory prayers. 

The priest ascends to the altar-table 
and proffers his respect with a kiss which © 
“signifies the adherence of the entire 
man to the crucified Saviour.” 

As one reads and meditates the chap- 
ters of Father Zundel’s book, he real- _ 
izes that the mass is the great mystery 
of love. The Introit, Kyrie and the 
Collect, the Gloria and Creed are 
marshaled in this array of splendor with 
indications of their profound meaning 
and force. 

There is a little book, published some 
years ago, which analyzes the structure 
and rhythm of the collects of the Latin 
liturgy. The author of the present work 
studies them as prayers — “the crea- 
ture’s fiat in response to the Creator’s in 
that mysterious exchange which makes 
us God’s fellow-workers.”? The prayers 
of the liturgy are not man-centered; 
God knows our needs and desires even 
before we mention or think of them. 
Our wants are a ground from which to 
take off. The prayers of the mass and — 
the Breviary always terminate “through 
Christ Our Lord.” They are Christo- 
centric. 

Very apropos of the splendor of the 
liturgy are the sequences. When the 
Alleluja has soared to its highest point 
and bends toward the earth again “a 
rocket as it were dissolves into sparkling 
stars, the neums spread out into a 
shower and give rise to the sequence.” 
And since the alleluja voices the pascal 
joy, there is the tract to express repent- 
ance and the emotion of affliction — 
the “miserere mihi Domine.” 

In the liturgy of the supper or the 
mass of the faithful, Maurice Zundel 
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rains himself to quiet and deep 

jitation. The meaning of the offer- 

y is clear. It is the preparing of the 

r man’s table and the centre of the 

rgy. ‘““Give me your life as it is and 

ill make it My Life as it is.”” He sug- 

ts that the faithful in spirit place on 

paten which the priest raises up all 

t they possess and all that they are 

order to make the wonderful ex- 

ynge or transubstantiation complete- 
efficacious. 

it was said of the king’s daughter: 
’mnis gloria ejus ab intus,” and we 
rit too of the wonderful liturgy in- 
red by the Holy Spirit —all her 
ry is within. 

So too this study of the sacrifice re- 
als once more the tremendous value 
d importance of the mass: “‘It is the 
ass that counts.” In the company of 
int Augustine, the philosophers, the 
almist and evangelists, Maurice Zun- 
1 tells the inner meaning and life of 
e Church, and fills the reader with a 
xcere devotion and love for that which 
ily the love of God could ordain. 

The Splendour of the Liturgy is a book 
st to be read but to be studied and 
editated. It is our good fortune to 
ave books of this nature printed and, 
e hope, widely circulated and care- 
ly read. The liturgy is the life-giving, 
fe-maintaining work of the Church. In 
s fulfillment and appreciation the 
ithful will live. It is the work of God 
mong men. J.P. A. 


OCIAL JUSTICE AND THE STA- 
TIONS OF THE CROSS. By Eric Gill. 
ondon. James Clark and Company, Lid. 
The author’s thesis in this little book 
; well expounded by means of a para- 
hrased explanation of each station in 
erms of our daily life. Mr. Gill brings 
o the subject his usual vigor and his 
elentless logic in such a way that any 
rtist who may read this book will pic- 
ure each station in a living and forceful 
manner rather than in the perfunctory 
tyle we see so often in our churches. 


FRENCH CATHEDRAL WINDOWS. 
Introduction by Marcel Aubert. New York. 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


- Stained glass is a subject of perennial 
interest and there are few better quali- 
Ged than Marcel Aubert to explain to 
4s the beauties and meaning of the 
magnificent windows of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in French cathe- 
drals. The introduction which M. Au- 
bert has written for this book and the 
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nineteen plates in color which illustrate 
it will serve to enlighten those who have 
often come under the spell of these great 
examples of mediaeval art and it will be 
read with profit by those who may wish 
to encourage this art in the US. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE POPES. 
Compiled by Donald Attwater. London. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. tos. 6d. 


This book of handy reference should 
be of value to those whose duties require 
them to have ready and quick access to 
sources of information usually only to be 
found in weightier tomes, such a Pastor’s 
Lives of the Popes or Monsignor Mann’s 
earlier volumes. Mr. Attwater’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of certain phases of 
ecclesiastical history fitted him well for 
the task of producing such a book of 
papal reference. The majority of the 
notes are particularly illuminating. 


Correspondence 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest Mr. 
Lavanoux’s critical account of the 
Chantiers du Cardinal in Paris in your 
October issue. As a matter of fact I 
found much agreement with my own 
article published in the Commonweal. 
There is only one point of disagreement. 
I may have misunderstood the author, 
but I got the impression that he con- 
demns concrete as a material for church 
building. Am I right in this assumption? 

As LitrurcicaL Arts has rightfully 
acquired a great authority with bishops 
and priests on the question of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture I should regret such a 
stand. Concrete, steel and glass are by 
no means inferior as building materials. 
The new aesthetics which they require 
may be unusual and striking. But I 
think that this may be true about any 
new material. That many architects in 
Paris have failed and that such examples 
as Elisabethville, Villemonbles, Saint 
Esprit and Saint Jean Bosco are very lit- 
tle encouraging accomplishments, can- 
not be denied. But why? Competent 
architects say that they are untrue to 
the material and misunderstand the 
texture and aesthetics of concrete, steel 
and glass. Marble, limestone and ivory, 
you will admit, very differently reflect 
on the sculpture into which they are 
to be made by man. Even style does not 
create such uniformity as to dominate 
these factors. 
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Example of what I mean you can 
easily find by comparing Byzantine 
diptychs in ivory with contemporary 
goldsmith work, the design of stained 
glass with book illuminations and 
champlevé of the same period, Nordic 
limestone with contemporary Nordic 
brick Gothic, Tilman Riemenschneid- 
er’s wood carvings with the bronze 
statues of Peter Vischer, etc. 

We have as yet only very few ex- 
amples of architecture which show an 
understanding that these newly devel- 
oped materials and their new possibili- 
ties together with our twentieth century 
spirit bring forth a new style, in itself as 
functional as romanesque or gothic. 

Mr. Lavanoux’s objection against 
concrete on grounds of tradition and 
history, if I am right in my interpreta- 
tion, strikes me as disregarding a whole 
province of Christian tradition. Arme- 
nia, with its magnificent churches in 
Mzchet; Georgia, Syria, and last, not 
least, Constantinople, built most of 
their churches in concrete. The greatest 
masterpiece of early Christian architec- 
ture, Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, 
is cast concrete, reinforced with rather 
thin layers of brick. Some of those 
churches were covered with brick, 
stone slabs, and sculptures. But I am 
certain that this cannot discourage 
modern architects from using such 
promising materials as concrete, steel, 
glass, and modern plastics, quite apart 
from the possibilities of a further varying 
of new church styles. This does not mean 
that other traditional materials like 
brick, stone, and timber should be 
excluded, especially not when they are 
less expensive. 

I hope you will be able to let me 
voice this side of the question as I think 
it might lead to a fruitful discussion in 
your fine magazine. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD 


Father Reinhold’s letter brings up a point 
of interest to all those who are concerned with 
a contemporary expression in architecture and 
the plastic arts, and Mr. Lavanoux would be 
the last person to object in any way to the 
use of concrete or any other matertal. In the 
Observations . . . article, to which Father 
Reinhold refers, Mr. Lavanoux merely 
wished to point out that “‘style does not 
necessarily depend on the use of a definite 
material.” He still adheres to his statement 
that “the fact of the matter is that style is a 
matter of the spirit and that tts development 
comes from the spirit, quite independently of 
the materials used.” 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. , 


CABINET WORK 


The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


DECORATORS 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, "coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 

TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 
York, N. Y. 


2 West 45 Street, New 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Moynahan Bronze Company, 907! 
Alpine, Detroit, Michigan. Craftsmen in 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Metal 
Work, including Lighting Fixtures. Write 
for Designs and Estimates. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
per 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


Peter & Burghard Stone Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky. Fabricators of 
Saint Meinrad Sandstones quarried by 
Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, Saint Meinrad, 
Indiana. A material unequaled in beauty 
and texture for church and chapel in- 
teriors. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 Ease 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground, “Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete”’. 
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DETAIL OF STIGMATA OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI, FROM A FRESCO BY TOM LAFARGE 
IN CHAPEL OF SAINT FRANCIS IN SAINT MATTHEW’S CATHEDRAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


